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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT 


Tuesday,  May  15,  193U. 


(EOR  BROADCAST  USE  OfrTLY) 


Subject:  "Questions  and  Answers."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  the  Extension  Service,  U.S.D.A. 


Talk  about  the  questions  that  come  in  the  spring,  tra-la,  the  most 
numerous  inquiries  in  our  mailbox  lately  are  about  clothes  moths.    To  judge  from 
these  letters,  housewives  all  over  the  country  are  taking  concern  for  their 
woolen  clothes.    They  want  to  know  the  safest  way  to  protect  their  nice  Y/inter 
blankets,  sweaters,   socks,  and  other  wool  garments  from  these  hungry  insects.  A 
good  thing,  too.    Since  we're  all  interested  in  economy  these  days,  why  not 
economize  on  the  clothes  moth?    Why  let  him  go  on  destroying  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  Y/ool  materials  each  year? 

I've  mentioned  before  that  some  preparations  sold  as  moth  destroyers  just 
don't  do  the  job.    Here's  a  letter  from  a  New  Hampshire  lady  who  wants  to  know 
whether  cedar  flakes  and  cedar  bags  are  certain  moth-killers.    The  answer  to  that 
question  is,   "ilo  indeed.    The  mere  odor  of  cedar  does  not  protect  clothing  from 
moth  attack."     Cedarized  cardboard  closets  and  boxes  offered  the  public  as  a 
protection  against  clothes-moth  damage  will  not  in  themselves  safeguard  your 
clothes.    Ho  use  spending  money  for  a  so-called  protector  that  doesn't  protect, 
is  there?    Last  summer  entomologists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  tests 
with  closets  and  chests  impregnated  with  cedar  oil  or  cedar  chips.    The  results 
proved  that  many  of  these  substances  are  worthless  even  when  you  follow  the 
instructions  that  go  with  them.     If  moths  are  already  in  the  clothes, or  if  they 
crawl  in  during  storage,  they  will  lay  eggs  and  the  eggs  will  hatch  into  little 
worms  that  will  attack  clothing,  even  in  the  presence  of  a  decided  aroma  of  cedar. 
The  experiments  also  proved  that  moths  have  no  difficulty  in  crawling  into  most 
hinds  of  cardboard  containers  unless  every  tiny  crack,  hole  or  gap  is  sealed 

with  adhesive  tape  or  heavy  gummed  paper,  or  unless  the  box  is  wrapped  in  an 
outer  covering  of  strong  unbroken  wrapping  paper,   so  folded  under  at  the  ends  that 
they  can't  find  an  opening. 

The  experts  on  moths  will  tell  you  that  cardboard  boxes  and  closets  and 
paper  bags  can't  be  depended  on  for  protection  unless,  first,  the  clothes  inside 
are  absolutely  clean  and  free  from  moths  in  any  stage  and  the  containers  are 
sealed  so  moths  can't  enter;  or,   second,  the  clothes  stored  are  sprinkled 
plentifully  with  flake  napthalene  or  paradichlorobenzene  crystals  and  the  cracks 
about  doors  of  closets  and  lids  of  boxes  carefully  sealed  with  adhesive  tape. 

Since  we're  on  the  subject,   I'd  like  to  pass  along  to  you  some  more  ideas 
to  help  you  win  the  battle  against  moths.    The  entomologists  say  that  as  soon  as 
warm  days  arrive  and  we  shed  our  overcoats  and  sweaters  and  extra  blankets,  we're 
very  likely  to  let  these  wool  things  sit  around  awhile  until  we  find  time  to  look 
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after  thorn.    The  moths  take  advantage  of  this  sitt ing-around  period.    They  get 
on  the  job.    And  before  you  know  it,  they  have  planted  plenty  of  eggs  in  those 
waiting  clothes  that  may  hatch  out  and  cause  you  a  lot  of  trouble.     So  as  soon 
as  you  lay  off  your  winter  things,  wash  or  clean  them  and  then  put  them  away  out 
of  reach  of  moths. 

Why  not  clear  out  at  least  one  closet  in  your  house  and  devote  it  entirely 
to  the  storage  of  winter  garments  and  furnishings?     If  everything  is  put  away  at 
once  the  task  is  easier.     Clean  and  brush  each  article  and  leave  it  in  the  sunshine 
awhile.    Make  sure  there  arc  no  hidden  moth  eggs  lurking  in  seams  or  other 
inconspicuous  parts  of  the  garment.    Then  place  the  garments  on  hangers  and 
tor  inkle  three  or  four  pounds  of  napthalene  flakes  orparadichlorobenzene  crystals 
on  the  floor.    Then  lock  the  door  and  seal  the  cracks  with  tape.    Protected  in 
this  way,  you  can  be  sure  your  things  are  safe  until  you  want  them  again.     If  you 
mist  put  your  garments  away  one  at  a  time,  better  wrap  each  one  in  strong  unbroken 
wrapping  paper  after  you  have  cleaned  and  sunned  it.    Be  sure  the  ends  of  the 
wrapping  pap«r  are  turned  under.    As  an  added  safeguard,  you  might  sprinkle  some 
of  the  flakes  or  crystals  in  each  package.  Label  everything  so  you'll  know  \7hat's 
that  and  won't  have  to  break  the  seal  to  find  out  the  contents. 

If  you  have  no  closet  that  you.  can  dedicate  to  storing  wool  articles,  you 
can  build  a  tight  cupboard  or  storage  chest  with  either  boards  or  wall  board. 
Line  it  with  strong  unbroken  paper.    And  when  you  put  away  your  winter  things, 
pat  in  plenty  of  the  flakes  or  crystals. 

What  about  storing  rugs?     Well,   the  experts  say  that  they  need  to  be 
stored  in  a  special  box,   long  enough  to  hold  them  when  rolled  on  poles.  This 
method  of  rolling  prevents  wrinkles  that  occur  when  the  rug  is  simply  folded. 
Vacuum  clean  your  rugs  on  both  sides  before  putting  them  into  the  tight  storage 
"box.    And  use  napthalene  or  paradichlorobenzene  with  the  rugs  as  you  did  with  the 
other  articles. 

That's  all  I  have  to  tell  you  about  moths  today.     I  think  I  have  just  time 
for  the  other  question  that  I  mentioned  yesterday.     Several  listeners  have 
written  in  to  ask  for  the  recipe  for  homemade  crack-filler  that  we  talked  about 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.     Women  who  are  refinishing  their  own  floors  have  used 
several  homemade  mixtures  for  filling  cracks  with  good  success.     Women  in  Utah, 
for  example,  used  cornstarch  or  whiting  mixed  with  paint  of  the  right  color  to 
"blend  with  the  floor.     If  the  crack  is  very  small,  the  Utah,  specialist  says  you 
can  fill  it  by  dropping  stick  shellac  into  the  crack  and  then  leveling  the 
surface  with  sandpaper  when  the  shellac  is  dry.    For  large  cracks,  you  can  use 
a  sawdust  and  glue  mixture,  or  a  mixture  of  newspapers  soaked  in  water  until 
they  are  pulp,  wrung  out  dry,  and  then  mixed  with  glue.    Be  sure  to  pack  the 
filler  very  firmly  in  the  crack,  allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly.',  and  then  sand  the 
surface. 
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